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EXPLORATION OF ZAPOTECAN TOMBS IN 
SOUTHERN MEXICO^ 

By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 

During the winter of i897-*98 the American Museum of 
Natural History carried on explorations in southern Mexico 
under the terms of a concession granted by the Mexican govern- 
ment. Having been entrusted with the direction of the work by 
the President of the Museum, I proceeded to Mexico in October, 
1897, and spent several months in Chiapas, in the field of ancient 
Maya culture, chiefly at the ruins of Palenque. Circumstances 
compelled me to leave the state of Chiapas, and it was decided 
advisable to investigate some of the remains of the little-known 
Zapotecan culture, not far distant from Oaxaca, the capital of the 
state of the same name. 

The city of Oaxaca is situated at the junction of three val- 
leys : to the northwest lies the valley of Etla ; to the south the 
valley of Zachila ; while to the east is the valley of Tlacolula, at 
the extreme eastern limits of which, at a distance of about ten 
leagues, are located the famous ruins of Mitla. Southwest from 
the city and not more than a league distant is the range of hills 
upon which are the remains of the great fortified city known as 
Monte Alban, which was probably the ancient Zachila, the capi- 
tal of the old Zapotecan empire. 

Tombs at Xoxo — Directly south from Oaxaca, two leagues 
away, is the little village of Xoxocotlan, in the broad and fertile 
valley of Zachila. It is occupied by pure-blood Indians speaking 
the Mixtecan dialect, who cultivate the land surrounding the 
town, and even the steep eastern slopes and level summit of 

* This abstract, taken from field notes, is published by permission of the trustees of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
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Monte Alban. Within the limits of the town are several mounds, 
and from time to time objects of ancient art have been found in 
the milpaSy which first called attention to the rich remains in this 
vicinity. Many of the objects have been obtained by Dr Solo- 
giiren, an enthusiastic and intelligent collector in the city of 
Oaxaca, who possesses the finest private collection of antiquities 
in Mexico. 




Fig. 8 — Plan of Distribution of the Mogotes of Xoxo. 

Two miles south of the village is a group of mounds, locally 
known as the Mogotes of Xoxo, and connected with the main or 
central group are a number of outlying mounds. (See figure 8.) 
In 1 886 Dr Sologiiren made an immense excavation in the center 
of Mound 5, and discovered a remarkable tomb.^ 

^ The only account of Dr Sologuren's work which I have seen is that by Dr Ed. 
Seler, who visited the mogotes in company with Mrs Seler in i888, and published a 
brief description of the excavation, and a drawing of the front of the tomb, in the 
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These mogotes are mounds of earth, of which there are seven 
in the principal group ; four of these are arranged so as to enclose 
a large plaza or square, raised a few feet above the level of the 
surrounding plain. The sides of the mogotes are oriented. 
The eastern and principal mound (No. i) is a pyramid about 160 
feet square and about 60 feet in height. The northern and south- 
ern mounds (Nos. 2 and 4) are not so high and are rectangular in 
shape. Mound 5 has the greatest surface area, and is also of rec- 
tangular shape. Mounds numbered 4 and 6 have not the regular 
outlines of the others, and have been plowed over many times 
so that their original contour is now obliterated. Of the outlying 
mounds, Nos. 10 and 12 are of pyramidal form and quite steep, 
while Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are nearly circular, having been plowed 
over and their original outlines destroyed. Mound 7, however, 
at the present time is covered by a number of mesquite and 
guamuchi trees. Excavations were made in Mounds i, 3, 4, and 
6 of the main group without definite results. 

Mound 3 — The most extensive excavation was a iS-foot trench 
through the entire width of Mound 3. Near the top of the 
mound three terra-cotta cups were unearthed, two being without 
ornamentation, while the third was in the form of a foot with 
claws. At a slightly lower depth a small, rudely carved animal's 
head of stone was encountered, the only detached sculpture 
found during the excavations. At various depths cement floors 
and adobe constructions were cut through, and at the bottom of 
the trench, approximately in the center, several feet below the 
level of the plain, another cement floor was found, forming a step 
about 8 inches high with a stone edge. It is very probable that 
an excavation of the whole mound would reveal a tomb. 

Mound ^ — In Mound 4 a large cut was also made, and about 
six feet from the surface there was found a well-executed terra- 



Compte-Rendu du Congrh International des Am^ricanistes ^ Berlin, 1888, pp. 125-131, 
fig. 33. Dr Antonio Penafiel reproduced a drawing of the tomb in Monumentos del 
Arte Mexicano Antiguo, tomo 2, pi. 132. 
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cotta figure representing a human body with a necklace, and 
having a tiger's head and limbs. This excavation was made from 
the northern side, about two-thirds of the distance through its 
width, and down to the level of the plaza. A tunnel was also 
made in the center about ten feet through hard adobe construc- 
tion. A curious feature of the mound was revealed a few feet 
from the surface in the cross-section made by the trench. Three 
cement floors were found, one above the other and about one 
foot apart. Almost in the center, from east to west, these floors 
were found broken, and the northern part more than a foot lower 
than the southern, showing the whole northern part of the struc- 
ture to have settled. This was probably due to the action of an 
earthquake, the region being subject to more or less severe 
disturbances of this nature. 

Mound 5 — In this mound the tomb excavated by Dr Sologiiren 
had been nearly covered by earth washed in during the rainy sea- 
son. Past experience had shown the value of examining tombs 
which had previously been explored, and in this instance I 
was rewarded by the discovery of interesting material not 
reached by the former exploration. This tomb was in the 
form of a stone chamber about fifteen feet from the top of the 
mound, and was covered, from the upper part of the roof 
upward, by adobe constructions. The inner roof was made of 
nicely dressed flat slabs of stone, laid horizontally. The lintel 
was a long block of stone, on the outer face of which a fret was 
painted in red. Above the lintel were stucco decorations, the 
figure in the center being in the form of a crouching human body 
with the well-known Zapotecan form of mask. On either side 
were small heads, one representing an owl and the other a mask- 
face. Dr Sologiiren found five large funeral urns in a row on 
the roof, just above the stucco figures, of the box-and-cover 
variety. The door of the tomb was sealed by a large square 
stone elaborately carved on the outer surface * ; in front of the 

* This has been figured by Leopoldo Batres in Arqueologia Mexicana^ pi. 6, fig. 4. 
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door was a small enclosure, with two steps leading upward on the 
sides directly opposite the door. The two side walls, three feet 
in height, were built against the front wall of the tomb. 

It was found that the floor of this enclosure was not reached 
in the former excavations and that about a foot of hard-packed 
earth remained undisturbed. It was thickly strewn with objects 
apparently thrown in during some ceremony ; all were covered 
with vermilion and the earth itself was highly colored. 

Many shallow, saucer-like vessels were scattered throughout 
the enclosure ; several small cups with covers and a number of 
perforated incense burners with hollow handles were dug out, not 
far from the front wall of the tomb. Fragments of an onyx jar 
showed traces of a stucco coating on which were painted designs 
in various colors. Fragments of human skeletons, such as hand- 
and foot-bones, as well as pieces of human crania, covered with 
vermilion, were found. In the northwest corner were twenty-six 
beads made of jadeite and Amazon stone ; a number of human 
teeth had been thrown in, several of which are ornamented 
by the insertion of a circular piece of hematite, about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter ; several, also, are filed. These 
decorated teeth are the first that have been found in Oaxaca, 
but many of the funeral urns have the teeth filed, both in the 
representations of human faces and in the grotesque serpent 
masks. Portions of a number of pottery vessels were found on 
the floor. Dr Sologiiren discovered no small objects in the 
tomb itself. In clearing out the crypt I found the skeleton of 
a dog, painted rose color, resting on the stone floor near the 
southeastern corner. 

Mound 7 — While this work was progressing, two Indians were 
digging a large hole at the southwestern end of Mound 7 in 
order to destroy some nests of ants, which were doing great 
injury to their crops. They discovered at the base of the 
mound a low stone wall, running east and west, several feet below 
the surface of their field. Rising from the wall at an angle of 
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forty-five degrees was a covering of cement, which, at one time, 
probably enveloped the mound ; it was in the form of an 
irregular dome with four square sides. 

The attention of the Indians was called to a terra-cotta tub- 
ing or pipe which ran from under the cement covering, coming 
downward, and ending a few feet away in the field, perhaps three 
feet from the surface and ten feet beyond the stone wall. I 
made an excavation here and followed the tubing upward for 
thirty-six feet, until it ended near the edge of a cement floor. 
The character of this singular tube may be seen in plate XXI. It 
was laid in short sections, of varying length, one end being 
smaller than the other, the small end of one tube being fitted 
into the large end of the next. Several of the joints still pre- 
served the cement with which they were made tight. The ex- 
plorations did not reveal the use of the pipe. I learned from 
an Indian who has a milpa on the summit of Monte Alban, of a 
single section of tubing which he found in digging in the end of 
a mound near the eastern part of the ruins, which specimen is 
now in the collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History. I was informed by Sr Don Francisco Leon, Director 
of the Museum in the city of Oaxaca, that sections have also 
been found by the Indians at Zachila. No such terra-cotta 
tubing has ever been discovered elsewhere in Mexico, and a new 
problem is therefore presented. Near one of the sections of the 
tube was the cover of a beautiful portrait funeral urn, placed 
with the face upward. 

The capping of cement covering the mound was traced 
upward, and was found to be covered by a foot of earth which 
has gathered there, and upon which is a growth of mesquite and 
guamuchi trees. About ten feet from the end of the tube, rest- 
ing directly on the cement floor at the center of the mound, were 
five large funeral urns, representing seated figures, placed in 
a row facing the west. The urn in the center has a remarkably 
well modeled face, undoubtedly a portrait of some ancient 
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Zapotecan personage. The two on either side are of the same 
general size and character, with the exception of the face which 
is covered with a mask in the form of a grotesque face, possibly 
the conventionalized serpent, as the bifurcated tongue is one of 
the most prominent characteristics (plate XXll). 

Five feet to the left or westward of the tubing, directly in 
front of the funeral urns, a curious oven-like structure was 
encountered, the top being just beneath the cement capping of 
the mound. We broke into this and found it to be a dome- 
shape furnace filled with ashes, fragments of rude pottery, large 
numbers of burnt stones, many adobe bricks burned to a reddish 
purple color, also several fragments of metates and the handstones 
for the same. The walls of this oven seem to have been formed 
by the intense heat to which it had been subjected after being 
hollowed out of the solid earth and adobe of which the mound 
was constructed. This burning extended for ten inches and then 
gradually disappeared. It is probable that this was the kiln in 
which the funeral urns were fired ; possibly others exist in sur- 
rounding mounds. Digging eastward, back of the funeral urns, 
at a distance of five feet, I came upon the front wall of a tomb, 
in the center of which was a doorway facing the west, sealed by 
a large, irregular stone. On removing it the chamber was found 
to be completely filled with earth which had fallen in owing to 
the destruction of the roof by an earthquake. Upon the roof- 
stones was a skeleton with several pottery vessels of the same 
general character as those which were found resting on the floor 
of the tomb, associated with several human skeletons. The 
falling of the roof unfortunately caused considerable havoc with 
the skeletons and pottery vessels, which were in the form of 
incense burners and pots for household purposes. 

Mound 8 — After completing the excavation in Mound 7, a 
trench was started in the center of the western side of Mound 8, 
and at a distance of fifteen feet from the beginning of the trench 
I discovered the front wall of another tomb. The door was 
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covered by a large flat stone of irregular shape, and the corners 
were filled in with broken metates. Above the lintel of the door, 
in a niche, was a small funeral urn painted red, and the stones 
around this urn, as well as the lintel and sides of the doorway, 
were painted the same color (plate XXlll). Just inside the door 
were a metate and handstone, and, a few inches away, a line of 
food vessels extending across the chamber. Back of the vessels, 
near the center of the tomb, was a heap of greatly decayed 
human bones — the remains of four or five skeletons — which 
rested on the floor, and at least six inches of earth had silted 
into the tomb, partly covering the remains found therein. 

Another trench was started at the eastern side of this mound, 
and after working down to the level of the surrounding fields 
near the center of the mound just back of the tomb, there were 
found the scattered fragments of what will be, when restored, 
the largest specimen of terra-cotta ever found in America, and I 
do not know of so large a specimen ever having been found else- 
where. It represented a warrior, and the different pieces of the 
figure were scattered over a space of about fifteen feet. The 
central fragment was the head, upper torso, and right arm, lying 
face upward ; the open mouth revealed the teeth painted white 
and filed, as in the case of the funeral urns. The eyes were well 
modeled and painted white and red ; the head was covered with 
a turban of feathers, somewhat resembling the head-dress of Chac 
Mol, found by Dr Le Plongeon in Yucatan. A closely cropped 
beard covered the lower portion of the face, the upper part being 
pitted as though marked by smallpox. The ears had curious 
circular ornaments pendent by a string passed through holes 
pierced in the lobes. The nose was ornamented with a long 
cylindrical bead attached by a string fastened at the top and 
bottom through the septum. The breast was painted red and 
white and additionally ornamented with curious designs made 
by circular indentations. The legs, which lay quite separated 
from the body, were bare, and the feet were covered with sandals 
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having beautiful heel pieces. Around each ankle was a line of 
bells. Both the toe- and the finger-nails were painted white ; the 
right arm, bent at an angle, grasped a pole or staff of which 
about a foot remained. These fragments are now in the Museo 
Nacional, City of Mexico. The entire length of the figure, 
according to measurements made of the detached pieces, was 
nearly, if not quite, six feet. 

Mound 9 — The most important excavation made at Xoxo 
was in Mound 9, where a trench was carried through the entire 
mound. Here were found cement floors and adobe construc- 
tions, as in the other mounds. As we worked from the western 
side of the mound to the center, a number of pottery vessels of 
different forms were unearthed ; these were placed in a manner to 
indicate that they were thrown in while the mound was being 
made, probably as mortuary offerings. In one place, a few feet 
from the surface and beneath the uppermost cement covering of 
the mound, three human skulls were found in a row, facing the 
west, each covered with an inverted plate.* 

A little east of the center of the mound was a flight of stone 
steps leading down to a cement floor ; the upper step was just 
beneath the cement covering of the mound. A few feet in front 
of the lower step was the front wall of a chamber, the most 
important tomb ever found in southern Mexico. The door was 
sealed with a large stone. The fagade of the front wall was in 
the form of a frame, into which were placed five terra-cotta 
funeral urns, painted red ; on either side of the one in the center 
was a death's head made of stucco. The face of each urn was 
protected by being covered with a plate or fragment of a jar, and 
in one instance with part of a terra-cotta box. These funeral 
urns, which had been fastened against the wall with cement, 



^ This custom of covering the skull with a plate has recently been described by 
Mr E. H. Thompson, in his memoir on the ruins of Xkichmook, Yucatan, published 
by the Field Columbian Museum. He found the skulls in stone chambers or tombs 
beneath the floors of ruined buildings. 
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FRONT OF TOMB 2, MOUND 8, XOXO, SHOWING DOOR SEALED WITH LARGE STONE, AND 
SMALL FUNERAL URN IN THE NICHE OVER THE LINTEL 
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were the covers of boxes or chests of terra-cotta, resting on four 
feet, and the corners of each box were ornamented with symbolic 
faces. Evidently at the time the tomb was covered with earth, 
the boxes were thrown in, for I found their fragments in the 
excavation. On removing the large stone placed against the 
door, the floor of the crypt was found literally covered with food 
vessels and incense burners and the remains of several skeletons. 
The northern part of the floor was raised by the presence of a 
large slab of stone covering two-thirds of the area. At the inner 
end, on either side, were niches in the walls, each of which con- 
tained human remains. The compartment at the end of the 
tomb was filled with trunk and limb bones, over which the crania 
were placed, and all these bones and skulls were painted red. 
Several pottery vessels and incense burners were placed in front 
of the bones. Directly below the niches the wall was made by 
circular stones, one being on either side, and beneath the end 
niche two were placed side by side. 

On the southern wall, just inside the doorway, was a large 
sculpture representing well-known forms of Zapotecan inscrip- 
tions. The walls of the chamber were formerly entirely covered 
with plaster, but during the lapse of centuries, probably acceler- 
ated by the action of earthquakes, the greater part had fallen off. 
They had been entirely covered with paintings in various bright 
colors, traces of which are distinctly visible. Over these bright- 
colored paintings a thin coating of stucco had been laid, upon 
which, in black outlines, were painted a series of human figures 
draped in flowing garments, the tilma of ancient Mexico. There 
were also complicated designs, possibly hieroglyphics. Many of 
the faces of the figures were further ornamented by a thin wash 
of red paint. The remains of these paintings, were they com- 
plete, would be of great value in a comparative study of the old 
Zapotecan codices. 

The most important feature of the tomb was the hieroglyphic 
inscription carved on the stone door lintel, as giving an entirely 
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new form of writing from that heretofore known in Mexico, and 
the first ever found in Zapotecan territory. 

In the earth in front of the door were many unadorned in-^ 
cense burners. Near the eastern end of the mound there was 
found a large funeral urn having the shape of a box with the cover,, 
and resembling those which formed the ornament of the fagade.^ 
A few feet distant there was encountered a low wall, rising 
from the top of which, at an angle, was a capping of cement 
which probably covered the entire structure after it had been 
completed, in the same manner as the capping formerly covered 
the tomb in Mound 7. Near the back of the tomb were un-^ 
covered a large number of terra-cotta cups, vessels, and small 
funeral urns, which, when the tomb was erected, had been 
deposited as offerings and covered with earth. 

Tomb 4 — In the fields, perhaps a hundred feet north of the 
large mound (No. 10), the Indians accidentally discovered, during 
my operations, a large flat stone. Clearing the earth from the 
edges we found it to be one of the roof-stones of Tomb 4 
(a, figure 8), which was not covered by a mound of earth, but had 
been made by excavating several feet downward in the level 
field. It was covered by a cement capping which seemed to 
extend outward in all directions. The vault was long and was 
sealed by a large stone, in front of which was a small compart- 
ment with stone steps leading downward, as in Mounds 5 and 9. 
The roof had fallen in, and no remains of any kind were found 
in the excavation. The doorway faced the west. 

West of Mound 3, in which the first excavations were made, 
was a large, low mound (No. 6) which I nearly demolished. A 
few inches below the level of the surrounding field was a cement 
floor, and in the general digging the remains of earthenware ves- 
sels and a few red-painted fragments of a human skeleton were 
taken out. 

Several other experimental excavations were made with more 
or less negative results. One of these trenches, however, brought 
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to light a very interesting feature in the discovery of a house site. 
This excavation (b, figure 8) was made in the open field at a 
short distance from the main group. Several feet below the sur- 
face was a cement floor upon which was a raised platform of 
cement with a faced edge of cut stone. There was not sufficient 
time to complete this excavation, nor even to extend it as I had 
wished, but it was evidently the foundation of a dwelling, and 
It indicates the great amount of work necessary in order to 
thoroughly explore the remains of Xoxo alone. 

Excavations in Mounds 10 and 12 would unquestionably bring 
to light tombs of perhaps greater interest and importance than 
those already discovered. 

Conclusions 

Summarizing in a general way the results of the explorations, 
the following facts are brought out : 

1. The mounds of this group are burial mounds, containing 
stone vaults, the doorways of which face the west and are sealed 
by large stones. 

2. Funeral urns are placed in series of five in front of the 
tombs, on the roof, or fastened into the fagade. 

3. These vaults are properly ossuaries or places where the 
bones of the dead were deposited. Tombs exist in Xoxo outside 
of the burial mounds. House sites may be looked for in the 
vicinity of the main group. The absence of stone implements is 
notable, only a single tiny arrowpoint and two celts being found. 

4. The mortuary custom of painting the bones red, the placing 
of food and incense in the tomb, the interment of decapitated 
heads, the sparsity of personal ornaments buried with the dead, 
and the absence of decorated vessels in the vaults, are features 
brought out by these explorations. 

5. The custom of filing and inlaying the teeth was practiced, 
and the use of hematite as an inlay was found for the first time. 
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This ancient custom can now be traced from the Pueblo region of 
Arizona to southern Central America. 

6. The terra-cotta tubing found in the mound may perhaps be 
explained as serving some mythological purjpose — perhaps to form 
an outlet for the escape of the shade of the dead. This explana- 
tion, however, is not altogether satisfactory, and further excava- 
tion in this region is needed to shed light on its significance. 

7. The great importance attached to mortuary rites is shown 
by the elaborately constructed tombs containing mural paintings 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions. The terra-cotta figures and the 
funeral urns attest the very high attainment of the ancient Zapo- 
tecas in the art of modeling earthen objects. 

8. The absence of anything like mosaic carving or patterns in 
the walls, such as are found in Mitla, is of great interest ; further- 
more, the mural paintings of Xoxo are widely different from 
those of Mitla. The excavations give additional proof that the 
ancient palaces of Mitla are not to be attributed to Zapotecan 
culture, but are the remains of a city built by the great Nahuatl 
tribe. This is further rendered probable by the fact that the 
character of the paintings of Mitla and those of the ruins of San 
Juan Teotihuacan, in the valley of Mexico, are practically identi- 
cal. The tombs of Mitla, like the palaces, are constructed with 
walls having mosaic patterns. 

The valleys of Oaxaca, Etla, and Zachila contain many groups 
similar to those of Xoxo, and of far greater extent ; and as my 
work in Xoxo reveals a tomb of different character in each 
mound that was excavated, it is extremely probable that a great 
variety of new material for the study of Zapotecan culture will 
be brought to light by further explorations carried on in this 
territory. 



